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For Friends’ Review. 
THE HEAVEN AND THE EARTH. 


The Hebrew word shamayim, which is 
translated heaven in our version of the Scrip- | 
tures, is derived from an unused root, signi- 
fying “to be high.” It is of the dual num-| 
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“lan life, both animal and tommnien is con- 
\fined to that infinitesimal point of space 
| which we occupy. Qthers, without express- 
|ing or trying to form any opinion relative to 
|other stars and their attendant planets, be- 
|lieve that the earth is the only member of 
| the solar system which is fitted for the high- 
|est forms of life. Although it is impossible 
to decide either of these questions with pos- 
itive certainty, there are some facts which 
lend great credibility to the latter opinion, 
and which consequently show that there is 
|@ remarkable appropriateness in speaking of 
“the heaven and the earth.” 

| The eight principal planets of our system 
are divided into two distinct groups, sepa- 
' rated by the belt of minute asteroids, of 
| which one hundred and sixty eight have 


378 | been discovered, and their orbits calculated, 


‘tury. The members of the outer group, 
| Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune are 
comparatively large; Neptune, which is the 
least of the four, having @ mass more than 
|seven times as great as that of all the inner 
|group, and Jupiter being more than three 
| hundred times as large as the earth. Their 
| density, however, is small, Saturn and Nep- 
_tune being only about one-seventh, while 
Jupiter, Uranus and the Sun are about one- 
| fourth as dense as the earth. 

The members of the inner group, Mercury, 


ber, and it seems, therefore to imply the two | | Venus, Earth and Mars, are all of nearly 
heights, or the height and the depth. If we | uniform density, Venus and Earth being also 
regard the Mosaic narrative as the transcript | | nearly alike in size. Mercury is about one 
of an inspired vision we can hardly doubt! ninth as large as Venus, and Mars about one- 
that the seer beheld the earth in its true ninth as large as Earth, so thatin the denser 
form, as a globe suspended in space. | group the principal masses are in the interior 

The peculiar prominence which is given| portions of the belt, Earth, which is the 
to the Earth in the Biblical record, is natu- | Jargest mass, being in the centre. Astrono- 
tal and proper enough, inasmuch as it was | mers generally believe, and with gocd rea 
especially designed for the inhabitants of our | son, that the Sun and all the planets and sat- 
little planet. If we can find additional rea-| ellites are gradually cooling and shrinking, 
sons for such prominence, our interest in the | and consequen tly becoming denser. Ac- 
account may be proportionately increased. | cording to this view, the densest portion of 
Many have supposed that the whole universe | the system should be the oldest. There are, 
was created for the benefi' of man, and that! therefore, many philosophical reasons for be- 
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lieving that the Earth was shaped, in the 
vast bosom of the chaotic mass which God 
created ‘in the beginning,” before the Sun 
or the Moon had any separate existence. | 

The motions of the planets, both on-their | 
axes and in their orbits, are governed by the | 
same laws, and may be expressed by the 
same algebraic formule as the motions of | 
pendulums and waves. No time keepers of | 
human contrivance are so invariable as the 
cyclic march of the Sun’s attendant orbs; no | 


REVIEW. 





ble thing for a man todo when he feels too 
weak to carry anything through, is to go to 
bed and sleep for a week if he can. This ig 
the only recuperation of brain power, the 
only actual recuperation of brain force, be. 
cause during sleep the brain is in a state of 
rest, in a condition to receive and appropri- 
ate particles of nutriment from the blood, 
which take the place ot those which have 
been consumed by or in previous labor, since 
the very act of thinking consumes or burns 


ocean waves are so regular and rhythmical | up solid particles, just as every turn of the 
in their beating as those which are constantly | wheel or screw of the splendid steamer is the 
traversing the ethereal sea. This constancy | result of the consumption by fire of the fuel 
and uniformity helps the devout astronomer|in the furnaces. The supply of consumed 
to turn his mental gaze backward, to periods brain substance can only be had from the 
long before the creation of man. Jupiter, nutritive particles in the blood, which were 
and the Earth, the largest planets of the | obtained from the food eaten previously, and 
outer and the inner group, still sh w, by | the brain is so constituted that it can best re- 
their axial rotations, the traces of the same ceive and appropriate to itself these nutri- 
original impulse, and that impulse was the | tive particles during a state of rest, of the 
same as accounts for the motions of the Sun | quiet and stillness of sleep. Mere stimulants 
on its axis, and of the planets in their or-| supply nothing in themselves, and they goad 
bits. | the brain, and force it to a greater consump 

Geological periods are long; astronomical | tion of its substance, until that substance has 
vastly longer. The record in the rocks tells, | been so exhausted that there is not power 
unmistakably, of a protecting Providence, | enough left to receive a supply, just ae men 
watching, with more than fatherly care, over | are so near death by thirst and starvation that 
the welfare of His bumblest creatures; the| there is not power enough left to swallow 





record in the heavens, still more permanent | 
and vastly more significant, tells of succes | 
sive steps in the preparation of a home for | 
man, who was made a little lower than the | 
angels, crowned with glory and honor. The | 
‘music of the spheres ” is still sounding the | 
same choral hymn, which was first raised | 
‘‘when the morning stars sang together, and | 
all the sons of God shouted for joy.”” The 
vestiges of creative activity, in its passage 
frum star to star, are still traceable in the | 
great orbit that links our Sun to the nearest 
of is companion. stars. A wave of light, 
travelling at the rate of 185,000 miles per 
second, would require more than three years 
to cross the immense interval.. The same 
swift messenger-waves are brifiging contin- 
ual tidings from remoter orbs, which, accord- 
ing to Herschell’s hypothesis,may have been 
blotted out of existence a million years ago, 
although their shining place is still visible 
to mortal eyes. The spectroscope reveals 
both in the remotest and in the nearer rays, 
evidences of identity of material; the obser- 
vations of the: astronomer clearly indicate 
identity of law; cometary and meteoric and 
inter-stellar orbits and groupings show iden- 
tity of plan; all point to the Almighty One 
who supplied the material, established the 
law, and laid the plan, in the day when He 
“created the heaven and the earth.” 
P. E. C. 
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THe Best Srimutant.—The best possi- 





anything, «nd all is over.—Selected. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner 


GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 





**No mortal doth know 
What He can bestow, 
What light, strength and comfort do after Him go; 
So onward I'll move, 
And but Christ above, 
None guesses how wondrous the journey may 
prove.” 


OLp Hymy. 


‘Sixty blessed years of active service for 
his Lord.”” Thus spoke a minister, from s 
distant county, at a western Quarterly Meet- 
ing a few years ago, in reference to George 
Whitehead. Addressing himself especially 
to his younger hearers, he queried, ‘“‘ Who 
were the chief workers in Apostolic times, 
and in the early days of our Society? Not 
the old, but the young. And why sbouldit 
not be so now ?” 

George Whitehead was one of the minis- 
ters, more than sixty in number, to whom 
George Fox thus alludes under date of 1654: 
—‘‘About this time did the Lord move upon 
the spirits of many whom He had raised up, 
to travel in the service of the Gospel.” Up- 
held ‘ not by might nor by power,” but by 
the Spirit of the Lord, they went forth and 
did His bidding, and the natural conse- 
quences of such heaven-commissioned labors 
ensued. Of many of their number it might 
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be said—as Francis Howgill did say of Ed-| dred, he regularly attended the meetings at 
ward Burrough—‘‘his very strength was | Sedbergh and Grayrigg, and soon identified 
bended after God; men who could thank| himself with Friends, whose conversation 
Him for having bestowed on them, in addi-| and fellowship were very congenial to him. 
tion to loyal hearts and willing hands, the | Meanwhile he was learning, from no human 
good gifts of youthful vigor and manly | teacher, that ‘without being converted as 
strength, wherewith to steadfastly uphold | well as convinced,” he could not enter into 
and display the banner of the Captain of|the Kingdom of God. Fervent also were his 
their salvation. Is there less need in this} earnings to be “truly renewed in the spirit 
our day of such standard-bearers for the | of his mind, and therein joined to the Lord ;” 
army of the Lord of hosts, who— and whilst willingly enduring His tatherly 

“Saved by a Divine alliance chastening, his heart was melted by the 


From terror of dzfeat,”’ 


would with unfaltering step and undaunted | 


spirit follow Him who is going forth now, 
“conquering and to conquer,” and “ of the 


increase of whose government and peace | 


there shall be no end?” 

George Whitehead was born in the parish 
of Orton, Westmoreland, about the year 
1636, and his heart had in early life been 
drawn to seek after God, though such long- 


dulged himself in unsatisfying worldly plea- 
sures. In reference to his state at the age 
of fourteen, after writing of his dissatisfac- 


. . + . | 
tion with the teaching of the Presbyterians, 
he says : —‘ Being. at a los; in my spirit for | 


what I sometimes secretly desired, I was as 
one bewildered, and wandered further, seek- 
ing among other people who had some higher 


tual gifts,’ &c. Soon he hears of a people 
called Quakers, towards whom he feels so 
much attracted as even “ to contend for them 
and their principles,” before being present 
atany of their meetings. After a while, 
however, he attended one, which was held 
at the house of a Captain Ward, of Sunny- 
Bank, near Kendal. Here, although inter- 
ested in the ministry of a Friend named 
Thomas Arcy, he was chiefly impressed by 
what he terms “ the great work of the power 
ofthe Lord in the meeting, breaking the 
hearts of divers into great sorrow.” One 
young girl in the bitterness of her grief left 
the meeting, and was followed by George 
Whitehead, who found her sitting on the 
ground, with her face towards it, so regard- 
less of everything but her own overwhelm- 
ing sense of sinfulness that she was crying 
out, * Lord, make me clean!” This circum- 
stance reached his heart more effectually 
than any sermon he had ever heard; for he 
believed that the distress he had witnessed 








realization of His merey through Christ. 
In the meetings which George Whitehead 


| attended from his sixteenth to his eighteenth 
year there was but little preaching, indeed 


they were often held ia silence ; but it must 


| have been a “ diving silence,” for he writes 


of “many blessed and comforta»le seasons 
of refreshment from the presence of our 


| Heavenly Father ;” and it was in these and 
| similar mectings in the north, that the Lord 
ings were too often quenched whilst he in-| 


was raising up a noble band, whose influ- 
ence should soon be felt througbout the 
length and breadth of the land. ‘“ Waiting 
in true silence upon Him (writes George 
Whitehead), and eyeing His inward appear- 
auce in spirit and the work of His power in 
us, we came truly to feel our strength re- 
newed in living faith, true love and holy 


| zeal for His name. O! thus keeping silence 
and more refined notions concerning s,iri-| 


before the Lord, and thus drawing near to 


| Ulim, is the way for renewing our strength, 


and to be His ministers to speak to others 
only what He first speaks to us.” Already, 
to the comfort of his friends, he occasionally 
found it right to express a few words in 
these meetings. At the same time, having 
yielded himself to the training discipline of 
Christ, he was led on, surely if slowly, to- 
wards “ the victory over Satan.” With the 
firm belief that God will reveal to the seek- 
ing soul—in His own good time—the mys- 
tery of “‘ Christ in us the hope of glory,” he 
was constrained to wait in faith for this rev- 
elation by which be might experience more 
and more of “the power and coming of 
Christ in Spirit, as bis sSanctifier, Teacher 
and Guide.” 

After striving to influence for good those 
amongst whom he dwelt, when in his eight- 
eenth year a weighty concern, he says, 
came on him to travel southwards. A 
young triend of his offered to bear him com- 
pany, and they set out on foot in the direc- 


that morning was effected by the Spirit of| tion of York. In the course of this journey 


God, and that it was a preliminary to par- 
don, regeneration and sanctification, as in 
many cases it proved to be. 

' His belief that the Lord was about to raise 
up @ people to worship Him in spirit and in 
truth grew stronger; and as it did so, not- 


withstanding the bitter speeches of his kin- | 


his heart was cheered by mecting wi bh 
George Fox, Alexander Parker, John White- 
head, and also Richard Hubberthorn, whom 
he visited in Norwich Castle, where he was 
confined in a cell on a cross-wall. At Diss, 
George Whitehead met with William Bar- 
ber, a man 0. influential position and a eap- 
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tain in the army, who was deeply affected 
during a religious interview which George 
Whitehead had with himself and some others. 
“Truth was near in him,” writes George 
Whitehead, ‘and I felt him near it, and my 
heart was open and tender towards him in 
the love of Christ.” Poth his wife and him- 
self became Friends, and patiently bore the 
long trial of his twenty years’ imprisonment 
in Norwich Castle, the result chiefly of the 
malice borne him by an elderly clergyman 
in consequence of his scruples with respect 
to the payment of tithes. Returning to Nor- 
wich, George Whitehead soon found himself | 
an inmate of the city gaol, where he suffered | 
much from cold during a confinement of 
eight weeks. Whilst he was ridi:g out of 
the town of Repham, after holding a meeting 
there, he thought it right to solemnly ad- 
dress the people in the streets: as they vio- 
lently stoned him, he could not at first keep | 
his horse sufficiently still for his purpose, | 
but when they grew calmer, he “ cleared his | 
conscience ” to them, and felt that the pres- | 
ence of the Lord preserved him from bodily | 
injury. 

George Whitehead held several meetings 
in a private house at Wymondham, one of 


which was attended by a Captain John Law-| 


rence, who was so much impressed as to ask 
George Whitehead to hold a meeting at his 


residence at Wramplingham an invitation | 


which the latter gladly accepted. Three 
clergymen, who greatly despised his youth, 
were present in order to oppose him; but 
they found that the boyish preacher, though 
answering them in the spirit of meekness, 
was invested with a power which they could 
no. withstand; for ere this he had learnt | 
that “the more low he was in himself, the | 
more God would manifest His power, and| 
bless his serv ce.” After this meeting, the | 
wife of one of the clergymen said to a sister- 
in-law of John Lawrence, in allusion to a! 
playful remark which that lady had pre- 
viously made, ‘“ Now, Mrs. Bedwell, I know | 
you will be of the Quaker’s side, for you| 
said you would be for the strongest.” This | 
surmise was a correct one, and from George 
Whitehead we learn that Elizabeth Bedwell 
“continued a faithful, innocent Friend unti' 
death; ”’ and also that Captain Lawrence, 
and many members of his family, as well as | 
several others, were convinced of the Truth. 
Notwithstanding the persecution which be- 
fel him, Captain Lawrence steadfastly stood 
his ground, and there were many who were | 
led by the example of his family and himself | 
to seek for Christ as their Saviour, their 
Teacher and their High Priest. He had 


ENDS’ 









REVIEW. 


the following year they summoned him to, 
meeting held in a church at Norwich, he 
was accompanied thither by George White. 
head. 

(To be continued.) 


ANECDOTE OF CARLYLE. 


The curious and “troublesome ” style of 
Carlyle is said to be quite in contrast witn 
his simple, straightforward way of talking. 
Hatred of sham is one of his notable char. 
acteristics. One evening at a small literary 
gathering, a lady famous for her “ muslin 
theology ” was bewailing the wickedness of 
the Jews in not receiving our Saviour, and 
ended her diatribe by expressing regret that 
He had not appeared in our own time. 
“ How delighted,” said she, “we would 
| all be to throw our doors open to Him, and 
ilisten to His divine precepts! Don’t you 
| think so, Mr. Carlyle? ” 

The sturdy philosopher, thus appealed to, 
said, in his broad Scotch :— 

‘‘No, madam, I don’t. I think that had 
|He come very fashionably dressed, with 
| plenty of money, and preached doctrines 
palatable to the higher orders, I might have 
had the honor of receiving from you a card 
of invitation, on the back of which would 
be written.‘To Meret our Saviour;’ but 
if He had come uttering His precepts, and 
denouncing the Pharisees, and associating 
with publicans and the lower orders, as He 
did, you would have treated Him much as 
the Jews did, and have cried out, ‘Take 
Him to Newgate and hang aim. ?_. Mo- 
ravian. 
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NORMAN MACLEOD. 


The son of a minister of the State Church 
of Scotland, who was at one time Moderator 
of the Assembly, Norman Macleod was edu- 
cated first among the Highlands, and then 
at Glasgow University. He was afterwards, 
as a tutor, thrown into the society of people 
of culture and position in England and Ger 
many. Returning from the Continent, not 
deeply learned in Greek and Latin, but add- 
ing to a fair knowledge of these a wide range 
of reading and earnest study of natural sci- 
ence, he continued his theological studies at 
Glasgow University until be took the position 
of minister of the church of Loudon, in Ayr- 
shire. Of abright, joyous, social disposition, 
and with fine conversational powers, he was 
full of sympathy with nature, and ardent in 
admiration of the poetry of such men as 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. He had been 





been a member of an Independent congrega- 
tion, the pastor and elders of which now de- 
sired to excommunicate him; and when in 


| 


the charm of the circles of his young com- 
panions, and his friendships were deep and 
lasting. 
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He would have been in great danger of | “As to distraction in prayer, how J know 
being carried away by his tendency to self-| this, and have to struggle against it! but it 
indulgence, but for the influence of his home |is not good, and dare not be allowed, but 
training, and a tender fear of God, which | must be conquered. I speak as a man 
kept him from evil, till, while yet young, he | who looks back with horror at my careless- 
consciously yielded his heart to the love of|ness in secret prayer. Backsliding begins 
Christ, and began a life in which he used |in the closet, and ends—where ?” 
much severe self-examination, and unsparing| ‘I have for years been a very busy man, 
condemnation of what he found to be wrong but I never for an hour sought for work— 
in his conduct, while with child-like prayer |it was always given to me. I know your 
he plead for healing, and for grace to resist | active spirit is one of the features of your 
evil. |character, but be patient, and only by God’s 

He entered with much system and dili-| grace keep your mind in that most necessary 
gence on his parish duties, and gradually | state, which will discern the Lord’s voice 
rose to be one of the leading ministers of the | when He calls. I have great faith in what 
Church of Scotland, chaplain to the queen, |I call signs—indescribable hints, palpable 
and Moderator of the Assembly. hints, that ‘this is the way, walk ye in it.’ 

Travelling in America, on the Continent. | One cannot, before they come, tell what 
and in India, and mingling with men of} they shall be; but when ‘the fulness of the 
almost every shade of thought and charac- | time comes,’ when the Lord bas appointed 
ter, tended to widen his sympathies, and | us to do anything, something or other occurs 
although temaining the leader, almost, of| that comes home instantaneously with the 
the Established Church of Scotland, this conviction, ‘the Lord’s time has come! I 
enabled him to escape narrowness, and take | have to do this.’” 
the broadest views of the love and mercy of| “It is delightful to stand in spirit beside 
God, always, however, connected with “the | Christ, aud look outwards from that central 
firmest belief that this was shown in the point, and see things as Hesees them. This 
life, teachings, example and atoning death is having His ‘light’ and ‘life,’ and there- 
of Christ. fore so living and seeing as He does; a:d 

With views on war, on church establish-| while we do so, te has fellowship with us. 
ments, and many o her points, differing There is something very grand, | think, in 
from what we most firmly believe to be true, , this high calling, to be partakers of Christ’s 
it is yet an evidence of the oneness of the mind and joy.” 
heart experience of dedicated Christian men,| ‘Confess Christ, and commend the Gos- 
that Macleod, with his great predecessor and | pel by calm peace as well as by words.” 
teacher, Thomas Chalmers, should have| “A Christian congregation is a body of 
seen the wideness of the Divine mercy, in| Christians who are associated together not 
contrast to the old time calvinistic views of | merely to receive instruction from a minis- 
the Scottish theology. We give some ex-|ter, or to unite in public worship, but also 
tracts from his journal : to consider one another, and to provoke to 

“ Short of heaven, there is no ideal Church, | !ove #nd to good works, and as a society to 
[am sare of this, that I am right in loving do ““ good unto all as they have opportuni- 
Christ, and in loving Christians, and the|ty:’” Hence, with a not rich congrega- 
souls of men, for His sake.” tion, he organized several day -schools; eve- 

After. the. death of one of his dearest |’ classes for adults, at one of which were 


fiends, John Mackintosh, he writes: sometimes 220 grown-up men and women ; 
i eee seven to twelve Bible-schools, with as many 
0, God of infinite grace, help me—help|as 1,400 scholars. Added to these were 
us, weak, trembling, infirm, ignorant—to| penny savings banks for the poor, and efforts 
cleave fast to Thee in all Thy ways, to be/ to extend mission work among the neglected 
led by Thy Spirit in whatever way He portions of the people of the parish. 
teaches us, and to glorify Thee in body and| Of the relation of parents and children he 
soul, by life or by death! Amen.” \says: “A godly parent is a God-like parent, 
“Duties are the education for eternity,|i. ¢.,a parent who is God’s image in the 
which is endless duty.” ‘Our ;leasures|family—as God to them in life, teaching, 
are in exact proportion to our duties.” ‘All|love, character. A godly home educa- 
religion is summed up in that little word,|tion is one which trains up the child 
Love. God asks this; we cannot give|by the earthly to the Heavenly Father. 
more—He cannot take less.” ‘It is not| That a parent may be as God to his child, 
humility to ignore whatever good God gives | he must first be as a child to his God. To 
us or makes of us; but to receive all from| teach, he must be taught; and receive that 
Him, thank Him for all, and use all accord-| he may give.” Again and again in bis jour- 


ing to His permission or command.” | nal we find him dedicating all he is to God, 
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and seeking to perfect boliness, asking for | j only for the elect], or in all the essentials of 


humility and grace. 


During the agitation of Church questions 
in S otland, he writes: 


lthe faith common to the Church Catholic. 
then I am no latitudinarian. But if by 


“T have such pro-|this is meant that man’s conscience or rea. 


found faith in revealed truth fo us ase re-| son (in Coleridge’s sense*), is not the ulti. 


revealed in us. I would tremble for any 
truth that could be maintained by nothing 
more than by he authority of the letter, by 
an ‘it is written.’ Jesus used this argu-| 
ment; but it was to the devil. who had no} 
spiritual eye to see. So we may address his | 
disciples and leave them to think of it. Yes, 
and it answers to what is written in the soul, 
conscience, hopes, sorrows joys and expecta- | 
tions of humanity. I almost adore the Bible. | 
The more I read it, without almost any 
thought of questions of insp'ration, but sim- | 
ply as a record of fact, of precept and prin- | 
ciple, of judgment and of merey, of God’s 
acts and ways (7. e¢., the principles of His 
acts), all culminating i in ( brist, as a revela- 
tion of what God is to man, and what man 
was created to be to God, 
whole moral being responds to it as being a 
revelation of God. The authority of the 
Bible is to me supreme, because it ‘com-| 
mands’ my reason and conscience. I feel| 
it is from God. I do not believe one | 


fact narrated in Scripture will be found in| 


the end adverse to, but in profound harmony 
with science, reason, conscience, history and 
ccmmon sense.” 

‘‘Nothing can possibly move me from 


Jesus Christ, the living Saviour, the Divine | 
whatever be | 


Saviour, the Atoning Saviour, 
the philosophy of the atonement. I fear, 
yet fear not, a great battle with all forms of 
anti-Christ.”’ 

His mind revolted from the old idea of his 
church, that all heathen were lost. He) 
says: “To believe that God should create | 
by His power millions of responsible beings | 
who are doomed to agonies forever for not 
believing or not being what, 


they could not believe or be seems to many 
earnest minds quite impossible.” 

He was accused of Jatitudinarianism, and 
writes: ‘‘ You must take care lest by insist- 
ing on ‘the minutie of doctrine and g vern-| 
ment, you are not raising a barrier to the 
advances of Christianity. 
heed lest things infinitesimally small as 
compared with the great world, may be kept | 


so near the eye as to conceal the whole | 


world from you.’ 
“If by this term (latitudinarianism), is 


mean’ any want of faith in the teaching of | 


Christ and His apostles any want of faith 
in the Bible, or in the supernatural or in 
Christ’s person or atonement (though not 
the Church theory), [7. e., of an atonement 





joice that it shall be tried by what God has | | mate judge of a Divine revelation, that I am 


| bound to st ck to the letter of the Confes. 


| mankind are damned to 


| another ; 
the more my | 





from circum-|; 
stances over which they bad no control, 


| 





sion, and to believe, for example, that all 
‘excruciating tor. 
' ments in soul and body for all eernity,’ be. 
cause of Adam’s sin, and the original cor. 
ruption springing therefrom, and thst Cod 
has sent a Saviour for a select few only, 

; then, thank God, I am a lati. 
| tudinarian, have preached it, confessed it, 
and can die for it!” 

The morning he died, having suffered 
much during the night, he said: “I believe 
I will get better, but I wish you to record 
|for my good, and our good a’terwards, that 
in this hurricane I have had deep thoughts 
of God. I feel as if He said, ‘We know one 
I love you, I forgive you; I put 
my hands around you,’ just as I would with 
my son Norman,” and here he laid his own 
hand tenderly on his wife’s head. His 
daughter leaving him he said, “If I had 
strength, I could tell you things that would 
‘do you good through all your life. I aman 
|old man, and have passe d through many ex- 
periences, but now all is perfect peace and 
perfect calm. I have glimpses of heaven 
that no tongue, or pen, or words can de- 
scribe.” Soon after, |.is head reclined back- 
wards on the sofa where he was sitting, and 
he was gone. 


= 


MOMENT BY MOMENT. 


Few are the souls that give themselves up 
| faithfully to God, in the order of His provi- 
dence, as it is ‘developed moment by mo- 
ment. They have too much of a will of 
their own; their desires run out too strongly 
in various directions, to accept readily and 
fully that “daily bread,” whatever it may 
be, which God’s ; rovidence now presents. 
| Sometimes persons get out of the position 
of the present moment, which I may prop- 


| erly eall the divine moment, by their too 
|earnest desire to do good. 


\liberty to do good except that good which 
You must take}; y 6 P B 


We are not at 


is appropriate to the present moment. That 
| good, which is good in itself considered, be- 
comes evil by being placed in a wrong po- 
sition; because it is good done inappropri- 


‘ately, "and in violation of God’s arrange- 


ments, and therefore at the expense of the 
highest good, namely, conformity to the 
bighes will. 





*That is, conscience or reason enlightened by the Spirit 
for Coleridge, as he quotes, says, “ The Bible without the 
Spirit is a sundial by moonlight.” 
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It is here that we find the occasion of so 
many falls by Christians. ‘lhey do not live| 
by the moment; they do not make soul and 
body conform to God’s time, which is| 
the present moment. They may be said in a| 
certain sense to go out of God, whose habi-| 
tation, considered relatively to the human 
perception, is not in the past, which is gone | 
nor in the future, which does not exist; but} 
in the divine now. Around this heaven- 
constructed centre all commands, and all| 
promises, and all effusions of grace, and all) 
the helping visits of unseen angels cluster 
together. — Advocate of Holiness. 
— so 
VISIT OF STANL EY PUMPHREY TO THE! 


POTTAWATOMIE AGENCY, NEAR ROSS. 
VILLE, KAN. 





This morning we have been looking round, 
examining first of all the Agency. farm. | 
They have a very good barn, and seem suc- 
cessful in raising stock, their hogs being | 
among the best seen in the country. The 
boys ‘help in much of the work, and the 
Friends in charge try to give them a good 
farm training. The girls are employed in 
house-work, and learn to cook, wash and} 
sew. From the Agency farm we went to| 
some of the Indian farms. The way in which | 
these are kept does the Pottawatomies much | 
credit. The fences are decidedly better than 
are generally seen in the States, and the In-| 
dians split the rails and bu Id them entirely | 
themselves. the corn had been wel! plant- 
ed, the lines of the rows being true, and the 
freedom of the fields from weeds noticeable. 
They raised about forty bushels to the acre | 
the past season. They are also doing well 
with their stock, and put up good sheds for 
their protection. One man has 30 horses 
and 20 cows, beside pigs and poultry. They 
brought to mind the Absentee Shawnees by | 
their thrift and industry. The Pottawato- 
mies have exhibited similar energy,and have | 
made greater advances in farming than in 
any other direction. The houses seen were | 
not equal to their fields. Men who had good 
farms were still in the old bark wigwam 
which resemble those of the Sacs and Foxes, 
but are smaller, and not so well built. They 
line them with matting of their own manu- 
facture. 

In the first house visited was an old man 
nearly blind, who had been adopted by the 
owner as his father, and some lit le children 
who had also been adopted. These people | 
are not so much given to adorning them- 
selves as some, but the young people are 
fond of it. They passed their little grave- 
yard. It was carefully fenced and some of 
the graves were also fenced. The graves | 
have a little tomb over them with sloping) 
toof. When they carry the dead to the! 
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| grave the coffin is opened that they may say 
their last words to the departed. They talk 
to them as if they were quite aware of what 
was said tothem. “The great Spirit has 
called you, and you must go. Don’t stay 
around here to persuade any others to go 
with you.” A bag of tobacco and a little 
bucket of provisions is given them to help 
them on their way in the long journey to the 
west, but they will soon meet with their 
grandfathers and they will help them en. 
These Indians are firm Felievers in rewards 
and punishments in a future life. They 
think the good go to the happy hunting 
grounds, where there is abundance of all 
things, and the bad to a land that is vari- 
ously described. Sometimes they speak of 
it as a bad country where there is no game, 


|and the inhabitants are always suffering 


| from hunger and cold. 

They next visited the school. When 
Agent Newlin came bere, the Indians were 
extremly averse to edvcation. One promi- 
nent member of the tribe declared that no 
school should be established but over his 
dead body, and repeated threats to burn the 
| buildings were made. The Agert took in 
| first three orphan children, and at the end of 
the first rear they had 15, and now 42 are 
on the roll, which is all there is room to ac- 
commodate. There are only 20 ofan eligi- 
ble age not in school. The children have 
made good progress, and many of them read 
and spell well, and have mastered the sim- 
pler rules of arithmetic. The writing was 
hardly as good in proportion. The school- 
room is one of the best in the Territory, with 
good black-boards. 

In the afternoon they met with the chief 
and 20 leading men of the tribe, who were 


}commended for their farming, for sending 


the children to school, and encouraged to 
send all. They were warned against drink, 
and to do right in all things. Then in the 
simplest manner possible, they were told 
about the Saviour. The interpreter, a Cath- 
olic, did his duty faithfully. They listened 
with attention and seemed much pleased. 

The old chief said, what they had heard 
was right, that they knew it all, but did not 
live up to it. The interpreter and Agent 
said these people believe in Christ. The 
latter said, they believed that Christ had 
come for us, and would come again and put 
all things right. He also said they were the 
most honest people he had ever met with, 
and he never knew them to belie their en- 
gagements. They accept misfortunes w th 
great calmness, and never worry about any- 
thing. They never swear, having no oaths 
in their language. The progress made at 
'this Agency is very encouraging, and they 
seem ready for Christian teaching. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MO. 27, 1877. 





ELDERSHIP. 





A correspondent calls attention to the con- 
tinued agitation of the subject of appointing 
elders in England, as one which is not set- 
tled in our own country, and must meet 
with discussion. The Church must finally 


speak for itself on this as on all questions) 


affecting its interests; but some general 
views may be presented to induce calm con- 


sideration before taking the unknown and| 


untried for the known and well-proved. 
In the very beginning, it must be remem- 


bered that no sort of government will make 


the church work perfectly. Much of the 
time the order and discipline of the church 


is good enough, if the members administering | 
it were wise, holy, faithful and decided, while | 


full of broad sympathy. An old writer) 
once said to a friend who was dwelling on | 
the defects of the church, “ We will never 
get a pure church till we enter the one 


above; and one thing is certain, that if there | 


was one on earth, it would be pure no longer 
if you and I entered it.” It is not so much 
imperfect discipline as imperfect human na- 
ture, that is at fault. 


making all allowance for the imperfections 
of men, even of good men, mending our- 
selves and humbly endeavoring to help oth- 
ers to amend—by “ perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God.” 

It is one of the indefeasib'e "rights of a| 
congregation to judge, and in some proper 
official way to express that judgment, as 
to who shall speak in the church, and that 
teaching shall conform to understood princi- 
ples of Christian truth. 
adopted in our Society is for the congrega- 
tion to do this through men s lected by them 


for this and other ends. Should this mode} 


be abolished either much looseness would 
prevail, or another would soon be found 
equally effective, and equally or more attend- 


ed with difficul ies to those subjected to| 


The remedy is less | 
mending the church arrangements, than | 


The mode now! 
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| 
|women, will forego this right, | but would 


[rather disperse to assemblies where it was in 
| exercise, 


fa | Again, ministers, or those who apprehend 


| their call to be to the ministry, need this help. 
| Because we hold that college or other 
scholastic training alone, cannot make a min- 
ister of Christ, the opposite and most dan. 
gerous opinion is sometimes reached, that a 
minister needs no training or teaching at 
‘all. Although the Apostles were fishermen, 
and unlearned and ignorant men so far as 
the learning of the Scribes and Pharisees was 
‘concerned, much of which was false and 
puerile, they had a knowledge of the Bible, 
|and three years of the most yerfect oral and 
| practical instruction from their Lord Him- 
self. ‘He opened their understandings, 
‘that they might understand the Ser ptures.” 
He taught them in Moses, the Psalms and 








the Prophets, the things concerning Himaelf, 
Paul, who labored more abundantly than 
|any, was skilled in Jewish learning, such as 
lit was, and also had some acquaintance with 
| Greek literature. 
|our own Society searched the Scriptures 
| deeply, pondered them, compared part with 
/part, in prayerful dependence on the Holy 
| Spirit, and became so versed in them as to 


The early preachers of 


| be able to dispute ably upon the great ques- 
tions on which they differed from th ir fel- 
low Christians. Not a few of them were 
;men of sound English or classical acquire- 
}ments, and such did great service in writing 
\and explaining the truth. No man can bea 
minister but one called and gifted therefor 
| by the Head of the Church, but just in pro- 
'rortion as such a man has excellent gifts of 
| mind and heart, and sound learning will 
he, if all these are sanctified, be more eff- 
lcient as a minister. As one lately said, 
who, though not in the station has the 
qualifications of an elder, ‘‘ We want in the 
minis ry neither ignorance nor rusticity,” 
'for there is a real refinement about the truly 
|holy man, however humble be his life and 
|surroundings. The very absence of theo- 
logical training for our ministers makes the 
need of elders in some form essential. 
Again, there is a class of members—men 


criticism and control No congregation of |}and women—who have a practical knowl- 


sound, sensible, discreet and good men and 





edge of the truth by reading and experience, 
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who are gifted with a spirit of discernment, 


to judge of ministry. If not recognized 
officially they will not be likely to exercise 
their undoubted gifts, and the Church will 
lose. 

Besides ministers well taught in Scrip- 
ture truth and in the school of Christ ex- 
perimentally, there is a need of more el- 
ders, duly fitted for their functions; of 
men and women who have searched the 
Bible for the needs of their own souls, and 
have had deep experience of personal dealing 
with Christ: whose hearts long not after | 
the establishment of a system, but the wel-| 


fare of the Church, the conversion and per- | 
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Book Notice.—The first number of the Am- 
erican Agriculturist for the year, comes as usual 
filled with information upon farming, gardening, 
stock raising, house building and domestic econ- 
omy, entomology as bearing on crops, and other 
topics allied to farm or country life. Its illustra- 
tions are numerous and well executed, and judg- 
ing from some examination it must be well worth 
the small sum asked for so large a periodical, 
each volume of which contains from 600 to 700 
fine original engravings. Price $1.50 a year. 
Orange Judd & Co., N. Y. 





DIED. 


MOORMAN.—At her late residence near Richland, 
Iowa, on 6th of Fourth mo., 1876, Martha Ann, wife 


fecting of souls, and the maintenance of a/|°f Marshall Moorman, aged 52 years; a member of 


discipline which strengthens men in all vir- 
tues ; 
ministry in a narrow spirit, but truly and 
soundly ; and are prepared to do all they 
canto aid a right one, instruct, tenderly 
counsel, encourage or reprove, as need may 
be. Moreover, although not called to labor 
in the word and doctrine, they are called to 
feed the flock, by example, by sound conver- 
sation, Scripture teaching, private visiting, 
and, as qualified, by p ayer in families. 

Rather than lay aside the office, it is one 
of the greatest needs of the times that 
the number of such elders should largely 
increase. 


FREEDMEN’S SCHOOL, SEDALIA, MO. 


For everal years the public school sys- 


tem of Missouri has done much for the chil-| 


dren of the State. although as yet only fif- 
teen thousand out of forty-two thousand of 
them are in schools. Our friend, D. W. 
Bowles, who has been for some time the 
teacher of the colored school at Sedalia, 
wishes much to extend the term beyond the 
three months allowed by law. He has 150 
pupils, who greatly need the training of 
school. Some are fitted by him for teach- 
ing other public schools. 
contributions for each month, for three 
months, to enable him to keep the school 
open. His appeal is sustained by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools for Sedalia, 
and other citizens. 


who are qualified, not to judge of| 


He asks for small | 


| Dover Monthly Meeting, Ohio. She gave evidence 
| near her close that her peace was made. 
ALDRICH.—On 22nd of Fourth mo., 1876, Rich- 
| ard L. Aldrich, in the 7oth year of his age; a beloved 
| member of Adrian Monthly Meeting, Mich. Hissick- 
| ness was short but very severe. His family and friends 
| have the comforting evidence that all is well; that he 
is resting in heaven with Jesus his Saviour, in whom 
| he trusted for salvation. 
| HANLY.—On the 8th of Twelfth mo., 1876, Hes- 
| ter, wife of Enoch Hanly; a member and minister of 
| Cold Creek Monthly Meeting, Canada, in the 63rd 
| year of her age. “For many years she had labored 
| much for the ingathering of souls. She bore a pro- 
| tracted illness, continuing steadfast in that faith once 
| delivered to the saints, often saying, “I am just wait- 
| ing my Heavenly Father’s will.’”’ Her last words dis- 
| tinetly understood, were, «All is well; yes, all is 
well.” 

CLARK.—On Twelfth mo. 16th, 1876, at Corn- 

wall, N. Y., Amy, wife of Noah T. Clark, aged 64 
| years; an esteemed member of Cornwall Monthly 
| Meeting. She bore her last illness with much pa- 
| tience, and expressed her entire resignation to her 
| Master’s will. 
SUTTON.—In Providence, R. L., on the 4th of 
| Twelfth mo., 1876, Sarah G. Sutton, wife of Edward 
| Sutton, aged 55 years; an esteemed member of Provi- 
dence Monthly Meeting. In early years she gave 
evidence of the power of Divine grace, leading toa 
loving, earnest desire that her life might be conformed 
to her Saviour’s will; and in her wide social inter- 
course, and affairs that concefned the prosperity of her 
own Society, to whose principles and testimonies she 
was warmly and conscientiously attached, the gentle 
influence of her words and example was always 
strongly felt, encouraging to holy endeavor and to 
faithful service f.r Christ. During along and suffer- 
ing illness many a lesson of patient endurance and 
sweet resignation came to those who were privileged 
to watch at her bed side, and trusting, as she often 
feelingly and thankfully expressed, in no merit of her 
own, but only in redeeming love and mercy, she 
passed peacefully, as her friends reverently believe, to 
the blessed inheritance of the saints. 

ALLEN.—On the 31st of Eleventh mo., 1876, at 
the residence of her son, Preston Allen, Elizabeth, 
wife of Joseph Allen, in the 8oth year of her age; a 
member and elder of Fairfield Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
She early yielded to the visitations of Divine grace, 
and at twelve years of age experienced the forgive- 
ness of her past Sins, and became a child of her Heav- 
enly Father. From this time during the whole course 


| 
| 
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of her life it was her desire to be found walking 
in the Christian’s path, and doing the Christian’s duty. 

She, in company with her husband, settled in Marion 
County, Indiana, in 1824. The country was at that 
time almost an unbroken wilderness. She was much 
attached to the doctrines and principles of Friends, a 
lover of sound Gospel ministry, an admirer of silent 
worship, and was herself much engaged in silent 
meditation. She was diligent in the attendance of 
meetings, and ready to extend her hospitality to 
Friends travelling in the service of truth. For near 
two years before her death she became almost entirely 
helpless ; during this time she exhibited that patience 
that comes from a perfect trust in God, saying she was 


just waiting. She died as she had lived, quiet, peaceful 
and happy. 



















































































A General Meeting is appointed at Chicago, III.; to 
be held at Friends’ meeting house, on 26th st. between 
Indiana and Prairie avenues, commencing at 7 P. M. on 
Seventh-day, Second mo. 3rd, 1877, at the time of 
Ash Grove Quarterly Meeting, which will be in ses- 
sion at that place. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all. Persons arriving from the East and South should 
stop off at 22nd street station, which is within easy walk 
ing distance of the meeting-house ; trom other directions 
go to depots in centre of city, and take Indiana street- 
cars to 26th street. Homes for all will be provided by 
Friends. Wo. L. Pyte, 

Clerk of Committee. 




































































_CORRESPONDENC 





E. 


FROM A PRIVATE LETTER FROM AN ENGLISH | 
FRIEND. 

My thoughts tura owards you all with 

feelings of loving interest not easy to be ex-| 





























pressed. May the work that has been in 














steadily forward under the training of the 
best and dearest of all Masters. ‘“ His name 
shall be called,” that is, He shall reveal Him- 
self as “‘ Wonderful, Counsellor ;” for so in- 
deed He is. “ I'be meek shall He guide in 
judgment ; 
way.” How precious is this guidance; this 





















































It is not mere feeling. It is the quiet con- 


viction of duty springing from an intelligent 
consciousness of the presence of Curist dwell- 























in a holy calm; atranquil rest in Him. The 
shepherd speaks, the sheep is listening, hears 




















faith und love. 
perience. Blessed are the 
joyful sound; they shall walk, O Lor, in 



































the light of Thy peace, in the light of Thy 
Joy: 
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ing the correctness of his theory in reference 
to an opening to the Arctic Sea. He reports 
having found no hindrance from ice, and 
considers the way quite open from E irope to 
China, by the way of the Northern Passage 
and the valley of the Yenisei river, by which 
river, communication is hal across Siberia 
and nearly to the borders of China. He re. 
ports that an immense area of fertile soil was 
fond in this region. 


ee 


BASIL WILBERFORCE ON TEMPERANCE, 





Basil Wilberforce, a minister of the 
Church of England, and grandson of that 
'eminent Christian and laborer for the re- 
| moval of slavery from the territories of Bri- 
tain, William Wilberforce, recently delivered 
|a discourse in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
against the use and sale of intoxicating 
drink, from which the subjoined extracts are 
taken. He took for his text, ‘‘ Sound an 
Alarm,” and after speaking of the voice of 





unmerited mercy begun in many hearts, go | 


the meek shall He teach His| 


teaching. It is not the following of impulse. | 


ing in the heart ‘by faith. It manifests itself | 


and follows in the instinctive obedience of 
This is not theory, but ex- | 
that hear the} 


the light of Thy countenance; in the light 
of Thy mercy, in the light of Thy love, in| 


ES 


New Rovure ror Trape Tro Carna.— 
Prot. Nordeuskold of Sweden, sailed from 
Hammerfest in a smal] steamer about the 
first of Eighth mo., and succéeded in show- 


warning God utters to man against sin, he 
adds : 

‘IT am no stranger, brethren, to the diffi- 
culty of bringing home the full power of 
this evil to the minds of those who have not 
witnessed it for themselves. The fact is, 
that it is too terrible to be believed, and I do 
not wish to sadden and to sicken you with 
details of our nation’s shame, but I would 
speak to you first simply upon the grounds 
of common-sense. I would ask you to look 
with me for a few moments at the utter 
shocking waste that is entailed by this na- 
‘tional infatuation. Was there’ever a period 
in England’s history when the contrast be- 
tween rich and poor was more sharp, more 
apparent than it is to-day? Was there ever 
a time when charity was more eagerly solic- 
ited, when pauperism was more appallingly 


|rampant? and yet, amidst all this want and 
| suffering, this nation is annually pouring out 
a perfect pyramid of gold upon a mere In- 
\dulgence —an enormous sum of money, 
which outstrips all the other national ex- 
penses. £150,000,000 of money are wasted 
—aye, ten thousand times worse than wasted 
—in intoxicating drinks; a sum which is 
£60,000,000 in excess of our whole national 
revenue, and one-sixth of our national debt— 
a sum which means more than £20 spent In 
intoxicating drinks upon an average by 
every family in the United Kingdom; and 
thus, mark you, ull the legitimate trades of 
this country, except one, are depressed, and 
toil-worn men and women groan under the 
burden of their local taxation. I would ven- 





ture to ask, when will the hard-worked busi- 
ness men of England, who are wincing 
under the rates of this great metropolis 10 
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which they live—when will they have the 
courage to rise up and fight against the ty- 
ranny that makes them bear the burthen of 
England’s drunkenness? When will they 
realize that their pinching and privation and 
struggles come from the fact that there are 
in this wealthy country 3,500,000 paupers to 
be supported by the rates, and that from un- 
mistakable evidence we can prove that out 
of every hundred inmates of our workhouses 
no less than 75 per cent. are there directly or 
indirectly through drink, and that £3 out of 
every £4 of the poor-rates of this country, 
which are wrung at such bitter cost from 
struggling householders are paid simply for 
the paupers that the drink has made. I ven- 
ture to say, without fear of contradiction, 
that it would be infinitely cheaper for this 
country to pay off at any cost the same 200,- 
000 people who are engaged in this pavper- 
making traffic and so ease the terrible and 
ever-increasing burden of those rates which 
are pressing both on the rich and on the 
poor. But you will readily understand, my 
brethren, that it is not upon grounds of na- 
tional economy that I am sounding my alarm 
in this cathedral to-night. I would say, let 
this wealthy nation become as insolvent as 
any Eastern principality that you like, and 
she will come under no pulpit lash from me, 
so long as her account at the bank of her 
God has a balance on ber side. No, it was 
not to save a few paltry thousands of pounds, 
it was not to lighten a few heavy rates that 
you and [ were enrolled in the army of the 
Orucified; but it is because this blighting 
curse is not only robbing men of money, but 
isrobbing Jesus of the souls He loves. Itis 
desolating our churches, it is swelling infi- 
delity and sin, it is originating, strengthen- 
ing, and fostering ; rostitution and Sabbath- 
breaking. Let me tell you that at a census 
which was taken not long since in a teeming 
London parish upon a Sunday night, 18,000 
persons were found in varicus places of wor- 
ship, but not less than 20,000 were found in 

the drink-shops and gin-palaces of the same 
parish on that single night—a clear gain of! 
something like 2 000 for the devil—and it is 
simply notorious that wherever the English 

name and the English flag are borne by 

British enterprise and British commerce, 

there rises up the wail which follows in the 

track of British intemperance. A native 

Prince of high rank in India, in a published 

speech delivered in this metropolis, has 

openly said, ‘The helpless widows of India 

are uttering their curses against the British 

Gevernment for having introduced this thing 

into their midst,’ and the cry of India is 

echoed back to us from the far, far west. 

‘Wha: do you preach?’ asked a North 

American Indian not long since of a mission- 





arv. ‘Christ,’ was the answer. ‘Then away 
with you’ he said, ‘we don’t want Christ. 
We were once a powerful nation, and our 
enemies. feared us, and our wigwams were 
wealthy, and our young men were brave; 
but the white man came, and he preached 
Christ to us, and he brought the accursed 
fire-water with him, and now our wigwams 
are poor, our glory is gone—we do not want 
Christ.’ I believe that the most awful, and 
at the same time the most significant, symp- 
tom of England’s shame may be found in 
this fact, that intemperance is poisoning the 
blood of England at its very source, for it is 
obtaining a fatal bold upon the women of 
this country. There is no sight upon this 
fair earth that is more painful, more repul- 
sive, more degrading than a drunken woman. 
There is no example more demoralizi-g to 
the young, more hardening to the old, more 
lowering to the whole tone of the nation} 
than the examples of the wives and the 
mothers of England abased by this most hor- 
rible sin. Those who squander their elo- 
quence in the House of Commons and else- 
where in supporting the present system of 
multiplying beer-houses and gin-palaces 
around the dwellings of the poor, whilst, 
mark you, they would not for the universe 
have them round their own homes, would do 
well to study the official report recently de- 
livered from the visiting justices of West- 
minster House of Correction. During the 
past twelve months no less than 5,131 women 
were convicted of drunkenness at this place 
of punishment alone—five thousand and over 
of the sisters and of the wives of England 
in one house of correction alone, five thou- 
sand methers of England destined to poison 
the blood of their unconscious offspring with 
those infernal fires that have coursed through 
their own veins, robbing them of purity, of 
happiness, of home, of heaven.” 


—__-2—___ 


PUNCTUALITY. 





It is related of the great legal commenta- 
tor, Sir William Blackstone, that ‘he was 
an excellent manager of his time; and though 
so much of it was spent in an application to 
books and the employment of his pen, yet 
this was done without the parade or osten- 
tation of being a hard student. It was ob- 
served of him during his residence at college 
that his studies never appeared to break in 
upon the common business of life, or the in- 
nocent amusements of society, for the latter 
of which few men were better calculated, 
being possessed of the happy faculty of mak- 
ing his own company agreeable and instruc- 
tive, whilst be enjoyed without reserve the 
society of others. 
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Melancthon himself could nct have been |a church were built at La Tour to complete 
more rigid in observing the hour and minute |the conversion of the people. When Dr, 
of an appointment. During the years in|Gilly visited the valleys in 1822 he was 
which be read his lectures at Oxford,~it|strack by the beauty of their landrcape, the 
could not be remembered that he had ever |simplicity and purity of the people: he was 
kept his audiences waiting for him even for a| touched and grieved to find that they still 
few minutes. As he valued his own time, | labored under a rule of persecution and that 
he was extremely careful not to be insiru-| liberty of conscience, for which they had ever 
mental! in squandering or trifling away that | sighed, was still denied them by unforgiving 
of others, who he hoped might have as much | Rome. 
regard for theirs as he had forhis. Indeed,| But the Church of the Alps was now to 
punctuality was in his opinion so much a| rise frum its desolation. and to shine out with 
virtue that he could not bring himself to| new lustre in the eyes of all Europe. The 
think perfectly well of any who were no-| free principles it had always inculcated, the 
toriously defective iu it.— Judge Sharswood. | liberty of conscience it had ever defended, 

| were become the ruling ideas of every culti- 

ad vated Italian. Turin and Sardinia had 

learned to look with wonder, admiration and 
THE VAUDOIS. jremorse upOa the lovely valleys they bad so 
| otten desolated, and the innocent people they 
had so constantly tortured and oppressed. 
Yet the only period of real freedom the | The Sardinian king, Charles Albert, stood at 
Vaudois had ever known since the papal |the head of the Italian reformers. He was 
usurpati ns, sprung from the conquests of the | resolved to give freedom to the Vaudois; to 
first Napoieon. ‘The impulsive hero was | atone, if p-ssible, for the crimes of his ances- 
touched by their history, listened to their | tors; to make some faint return to the people 
complaints, and granted them all they re-|of the valleys for their long lesson of patience, 
quired. For the first time, perhaps since the | resignation, and truth. Awidst the acclama- 
days of Hildebrand, a perfect religious free | tious of his subjects, he prepared (1847) to 
dom prevailed in the valleys, and the iron | extend freedom of conscience to the churches 
tyranny «of Rome and the Jesuits was crushed | of the Alps. A patriotic excitement arose in 
by the offspring of revolutionary France. A |their favor. A petition was drawn up at 
century before, Louis XIV. had nearly se | Turin urging the king to enfranchise the 
enred the destruction of the Alpine Church ; | Vaudois and the Jews. Its first signer was 
in 18U0 it sprung up into new vigor under the | the poet, artist, and statesman, the Marquis 
shelter of the French arms. The pastors ot | D’Azeglio; and bis name was followed by a 
the valleys returned Napoleou’s favors with |long list of professors, lawyers, physicians 
sincere gratitude, and lamented his final de-|and even liberal ecclesiastics and priests. 
feat as that cf a friend. It is probable that | Cheers were given for the Vaudois at public 
the unsparing conqueror had no more truth- | dinners in Pignerol and Turin, and all Pied- 
ful admirers than the pure and lofty spirits | mont wept over their history and rejoiced in 
whom he had set free upon their mountains. | their approaching triumph. On the 17th of 

With the restoration of 1814-15, Vict. r| February, 1848, the royal decree was issued, 
Emmanuel IV. came to the throne of Sardi- | giving freedom to the valleys. 
nia, and the Vaudois once moré sunk to the| It was received by the simple and generous 
condition of a subjugated race, alien and op- | Vaudois with a limitless gratitude. A thrill 
pressed. They were known to be advocates |of joy ran over the beautiful vales, and Lu- 
of freedom and advance; the Pope and the|cerna, San Martino, and Perouse resounded 
Jesuits again ruled at Turin; the Church | with hymns of thanksgiving upon the return 
and State again united to destroy the Church | of that stable freedom which had been rav- 
of the mountains. ished from them eight centuries ago. Io 

From 1814 to 1848 the Vaudois suffered |every village there were processions of the 
indigaities and deprivations scarcely sur-| young with banners and patriotic songs ; the 
passed in the earlier persecutions. AI the | blue colors of renewed Italy shone on every 
ancient oppressive Jaws were revived. They | breast; the gentle race forgot all their inju- 
were forbidden to hold any civil office, tojries and their woes, to mingle freely with 
ene their labors on Catholic festivals, to| their Romish brethren, and to celebrate théir 

old land beyond a certain limit, to make| victory in unbounded love. At night the 
proselytes, or build new churches except in | wonderful scenery of the valleys was set 0 
the least favorable locations, to marry into | by a general illumination. Pignerol glittered 
or families, or to give, sel), or lend their | with light; St. John and La Tour shone # 
ibles to Catholics. Romish missions were | the opening of the defiles; far up, ascending 
established in their midst, and a convent and | towards the Alps, every crag and cliff bad 
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its bonfire, and the gleam of a thousand 
lights startled the wild mountains, and flashed 
in caves and ravines where Janarel and Henry 
Aroaud had once hid in perpetual gloom. 
The snow-clad peaks and the icy torrents 
glowed in the illumination of freedom. But 
a still more remarkable spectacle was wit- 
nessed at Turin. There for three centuries 
the Jesuits had labored and waited for the 
extermination of the Vaudois. In the pub- 
lie equare, amidst its splendid palaces, had 
died a long succession of martyrs, the vic- 
tims of its priests and kings. In its dread- 
ful dungeons, noisome with disease, thou- 
sands of the people of the valleys had pined 
and wasted away. What unuttered woes had 
been borne in its prisons for freedom’s sake 
no tongue could tell, no fancy picture. Its 
convents had been filled with the stolen 
children of the Vaudois; its stony walls had 
heard the vain complaints of parents and 
brothers without relenting. From its gates 
bad issued forth those dreadful crusades, 
whose hosts of brigands, soldiers, priest:, in- 
quisitors were so often let loose upon the 
valleys to do the work of fiends. From 
Turin had come the impalers of women, the 
murderers of children; the Spaniards, who 
flung old men over beetling crags; the Irish, 
who surpassed even the enormities of the 
Italians; the Jesuits and the Franciscans, 
who urged forward the labor of destruction ; 
the nobles and princes, the pillars of chiv- 
alry, who looked on and applauded: crimes 
for which Dante could have found no fitting 
punishment amidst the deepest horrors of his 


pit. 

And now all Turin, repentant and humble, 
resolved to do honor to the Alpine Church. 
A day of rejoicing had been appointed for 
liberated Piedmont, and a deputation from 


the Vaudois was sent to the capital. As 
they issued from the valleys they were sa- 
luted everywhere with loud vivas for “our 
Vaudois brothers” for “liberty of conscience.” 
The citizens of Turin received them with un- 
bounded hospitality, and the gentle Vaudois 
took part in the grand procession ; they were 
preceded by a group of young girls clothed 
in white, adorned with blue girdles and each 
bearing @ little banner. Six hundred _per- 


sons composed the Vaudois deputation, the | 


most noted in the stately pageant. To them, 
48 mark of especial honor, was assigned the 
rst place at the head of the procession as it 
moved through the streets of Turin. The 
persecuted of a thousand years marched the 
leaders of Italian freemen. The city rang 
with cheers for the Vaudois; flowers were 
thowered upon them from the balconies; men 
rushed from the crowd to salute, to embrace 
the patient mountaineers ; even liberal priests 
cheered them as they went by; the women 
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of Turin smiled upon the daughters of the 
valleys. Yet as the Vaudois moved through 
the squares hallowed by the torments of their 
early martyrs, beside the prisons where their 
ancestors had died by thousands, the palaces 
where Jesuits and princes had often planned 
their total extirpation, they were amazed at 
the startling contrast, and listened with grate- 
ful hearts to the glad congratulations of the 
people of Turin. They breathed out a silent 
thanksgiving, and prayed that the blessing 
of Heaven might ever rest upon their pleae- 
ant native land. 

Their modest prayers have been fulfilled. 
The festival of their liberation was followed 
by a wave of revolution that swept over all 
Europe. The Jesuits and the propaganda 
were banished from Turin, France me 
suddenly a republic; the Pope was exiled 
from Rome, to be restored only by the French 
armies to his ancient tyranny ; and Italy was 
for a moment free. It fora time the cloud 
of war rested over the valleys, yet the vic- 
tories of Napoleon and the swift triumph of 
Garibaldi have given freedom to the penin- 
sula and safety to the Alpine Church. To- 
day Lucerna, Perouse and San Martino shine 
forth in perpetual beauty. The torrents 
gleam through the sweet vales of Angrogna, 
and roar against the cliffs of Balsille. In 
Pra del Tor, the citadel of the Vaudois has 
become a cultured field, and the chestnut 
groves where Henry Arnaud and his pious 
soldiers celebrated their holy rites are still 
rich with abundant fruit; the landscapes of 
Lucerna glow with the soft products of the 
Italian clime. In the wilder valleys the ava- 
lanche leaps from the snow-clad mountains, 
the chamois feeds on his icy pastures, the 
eagle screams around the peaks of Guenivert. 
To-day the primitive Christians assemble in 
peace in churches that were founded when 
Nero began his persecutions, or when Con- 
stantine gave rest to the tormented world. 
The Vaudois moderator gathers around him 
his humble pastors in their sacred synods, as 
the elders of the middle ages assembled at 
Pra del Tor. The schools of the Vaudois, 
from which the Bible has never been ex- 
cluded since the dawn of Christianity, flour- 
ish with new vigor; their colleges no longer 
hide in the caverns of Angrogna. The long 
struggle of centuries has ended, and the gen- 
tle people of the valleys have found freedom 
to worship God. 

Abridged from the Penn Monthly. (Jan. 1877.) 
WISDOM IN CHARITY.* 

The open hand must be guided by the 

open eye. The impulse of pity, or compas 


*A paper read before the Social Science Association of Phila- 
delphia, December 7th. 
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sion for suffering, belongs to every well-or- 
dered mind ; but, like every other impulse, 
taken by itself alone, it is blind and idiotic. 
Unable to protect itself from imposition, un 
able also to discriminate and adapt its relief 


to the various conditions of actual helpless-| highest praise on that benignant spirit of 


charity which the gospel has diffused through 
| all Christian lands and ages, yet feels obliged 
'to admit that, in the sphere of poverty, it 


ness, it flings its resources abroad at hap- 
hazard, and gushes itself to death. 

We think of the All-perfect as a being in 
whom pure good-will is in harmony with 
absolute reason. “ God is love;” but also 
“God is light, and in Him is no darkness at 
all.” His goodness is wisdom; His wisdom 
is goodness. Human charity, then, is undi- 
vine when it is unwise—when it acts in the 


dark, or without the guidance and restraint | 


of good sense. To suppose there is any 


deed “ more blessed to give than to receive ;” 
but he who gives for his own spiritual ad- 
vantage—like him who gives only to silence 
importunities from without or from within 
—is only confirming his own selfishness. 
The tim s propound to us many a sober 
problem, and this is one: how to administer 


neither the giver, the receiver, nor society. 


Nor is the solution «n easy one; pauperism, | 
like other social cancers, is ‘ dangerous to 
touch, more danzervus to let alone.” 

We are not without warnings from abroad 
and from history. Among the ‘ Seven 


Curses of London,’ James Greenwood enu- 
merates ‘‘ Waste of Charity,” putting it in 
the same black list with Neglected Children, 
Professional Thieves, Professional Beggars, 
FallenWomen, Drunkenness, and Gambling. 
The great city has 140,000 paupers in April : 
in mid-winter 170,000. The overseers give 
them $7,000,000; various charitable associa- 
tions add $10,0U0,000 more; and where 
such fat carcasses are, the eagles gather to- 
gether. 

Henry Fawcett, a member.of Parliament 
and Professor of Political Economy in Cam- 
bridge, shows that Evgland has been brought 
nearer to ruin by the foolish generosity of 
her poor laws than by any foreign enemy. 
Her pauperism, he thinks, arises almost en- 
tirely from indolence, improvidence and 
self-indulgence; and these vices are largely 
due to a s,stem which makes «he able- 
bodied poor feel that they have a right to 
live at public expense, and that there is no 
disgrace in receiving it, if only it comes in 
the form of out-of-door relief. For only a 
small fraction (one-ninth ) is distributed 
through the almshouse. 

Mr. Lecky, in his “ History of European 
Morals,” finds one of the causes of the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman Empire in the 
long-con inued policy of distributing sup- 


| 
1 


|overrun with beggars, because all her peo. 


plies to the poorer classes. Modern Italy is 


'ple regard it as a religious duty to give, 
| without inquiry. 
| ‘The same writer, while bestowing the 


cannot be doubted that the Church “ has 
created more misery than it has cured.” Of 
the monastic institutions, many of whose 
members gave their lives to ministries of 


_mercy, he says, ‘“‘the poverty they have re. 


lieved is insignificant compared with the 
poverty they have caused.’’ Even if this 


‘may be an over-statement, it is full of 
merit in giving, apart from reason in giving, | 


is a piece of harmful superstition. It is in-| 


warning. : 

In America the matter grows more com- 
plex and difficult as population increases, 
diversifies and masses itself in towns. In- 
deed, every active agency in American life 
mixes itself in some way with the produe- 
tion of both wealth and poverty. Machinery, 
which muhiplies and cheapens comforts, 


multiplies cripples while it complicates the 
charity so that nobody shall be injured; | 


labor problem ; the tides of trade, in their 


‘ebb and flow, leave many stranded and 


wrecked ; the free movement of our people 


| unset les the stability of thousands of fami- 


lies and wastes their small resources, while 
they vainly strive to better their condition by 


\change ; business is often a lottery in which 


the hopeful investor draws a blank ; and the 
successful gains of a minority leave a larger 
minority to encamp on the narrow, rag- 
ged edge between competence and want 
Worst of all, our grand attempt to raise 
high the standard of intelligence, by educa- 
tion through books alone, results in bringing 
forward hundreds of thousands of young 





men and women, with fine and cainty aspi- 
rations, but with neither training nor taste 
f.r productive industry. They marry, 
found families, and pay the bills with drafts 
on the bank of hope. Couple this with the 
expensiveness of modern life, growing out 
of the great increase of artificial wants, and 
it may appear that the plea of want of em- 
ployment often means that many men and 
women cannot find just such work as they 
would like to do, at just such wages as they 
would like to command. 

. Now to this hungry and growing multi 
tude it will never do for society to say, 
either through its public laws or its private 
charities, ‘‘ ihe world owes you the living 
you covet, and you shall be maintained 1 
idleness till your dreams come true.’ What 
then? Shall we adopt the motto, “ Every- 
one for himself, and the devil take the hind- 
most?’ Then he would surely catch us all 
|We cannot innocently be indifferent to a0Y 
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form of suffering, however caused. Shall| The experiment began with a desire to do 
we make every poor-house a work-house,|something for struggling poverty; it has 
aid drive all the needy to the overseers ?| ended in the production of three times as 


Tbe remedy for all this misery is not in in-| 
discriminate harshness and pitiless severity. | 
Every poor-house and asylum ought indeed 
to be in part a work-house; but soc ety 
would be brutalized, along with its victims, 
if the delicate duties of humanity were dis- | 
charged only through pol tical functionaries 
as now selected 

For a time, while population was thin, 
charity might safely be left as a duty be- 
tween neighbors; but with the growth of, 
cities, who knows, or can know, the people 
of his owo street, to say nothing of the 
swarming myriads? And who can find| 
time or means to deal with the hapless 
wanderers, or with the human rats that in- 
fest the crowded and sickly alleys? Yet’ 
something must be done, or we all sink to-| 
gether. An ever-increasing deposit of mis- 
ery and vice, disorder and desperation, at 
the bottom of soc ety, will surely send up 
stench and pestilence to th» very top. 

Indeed, something must be done. Every- 
body sees it and says it. And so a meeting 
is called, a benevolent society is formed, a | 
subscription is started, supplies are pur- 
chased, and the poor are told there is bread | 
enough and to spare. But never enough: 
the case grows ghastlier. 

Meanwhile, the religious societies, whose 
motto is, “‘ Ready to every good word and | 
work,” hear the good word that something 
must be done, and feel that the good work 
istodo something. Faithful ministers and! 
kind-hearted brethren and sisters seek out | 
and aid the sufferers; a dozen churches are | 
doing the same work in the same popu- 
lous district each striving to be the almo- 
nerof the whole community. But the abyss 
of poverty, which swallows all their willing 
gifts, still yawns like a bottomless pit. . . . | 
That is not all—nor is it the worst: with | 
some carefulness this kind of leakage might | 
be stopped. A mischief has been done 
which will not be undone in a century. All 
these charitable people, who could not taste | 
their daily bread without remembering the | 
poor, have really been educating some hun- 
dreds or thousands of men and women to 
habits of indolence, improvidence and dis- 
honesty, and converting them into parasites 
and vermin, by lessening their motives to 
self-dependence, self-support and frugality. 
Parents have grown careless about training 
their children to industry; children have | 
shuffled off their obligation to provide for | 
aged and infirm parents; yonng people have 
married withou. forethought; a third gene-| 


rati m has started on a plane as low down as | 
Ginx’s Baby. 





much poverty which has not the merit of 
struggling ; it is pauperized in spirit. And 
so‘ something” has been done! But of 
all this manifold stewardship of life to 
which we are appointed by Providence. is 
there any trust which we admister with so 
little wisdom as charity ? 

If, in trying to help a man outwardly, we 
injure him inwardly, —undermining his self- 
respect, weakening his will, confirming his 
faults —shall we call our folly charity? But 
it is easy todo this mischief—a down-bill 
business !—as easy as for the kind mother to 
slave herself to death in waiting on her 
children, instead of patently and firmly 
holding them to the duty of serving them- 
selves and others. John Todd says, “ Man 
is naturally indolent: as lazy as he can be.” 
Therefore habits of indolence are easily en- 
couraged. Those who have always lived in 
narrow circumstances have but few wants. 
Supply these few wants by charity, and you 
suspend all motive to exertion. 

(To be concinde?.) 


= 


SOMETIME. 


Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, 

The things which our weak judgments here have 

spurned, 

The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet, 
Jill flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 

And we shall see how all God’s plans were right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true. 


And we shall see how, while we frown and sigh, 
God’s plans go on as best for you and me; 
How, when we called, He heeded not our cry, 
Because His wisdom to the end could see. 
And e’en as prudent parents disallow 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 


| So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 


Life’s sweetest things because it seemeth good. 


And if, sometimes, commingling with life’s wine, 
We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink, 


| Be sure a wiser hand ‘han yours or mine 


Pours out this potion for our lips to drink. 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 

Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 

But wear your sorrow with obedient grace. 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends His friend, 
And that, sometimes, the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key. 


But not today. Then be content, poor heart! 
God's plans like lilies pure and white unfold. 

We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
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And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loose, may rest, 
Where we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we will say, “God knew the best!”’ 


—May Riley Smith. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN SECOND 
MONTH, 1877. 
From the N. Y. Pocket Almanac. 


Second mo. ist., Rhode Island, New England Y. M. 
- ** Purchase, New York Y. M. 
2 3rd, West Lake, Canada Y. : 
* “  Pairfield, New England Y. M. 
“‘ Alum Creek, Ohio Y, M. 
“ Centre, Indiana Y. M. 
zi “ Plainfield, Western Y. M. 
. “ Ash Grove, = 
“ “ Kokomo, “ “ 
- “Springdale, Iowa Y. M 
“ 5th, Philadelphia, Phila, Y. M. 
- 8th, Smithfield, New England Y. M 
Nine Partners, New York Y M. 
Abington, Philadelphia Y. M 
“ Salem, Ohio Y. M. 
? 9th, Vassalboro’, New England Y. M. 
“10th, Pelham, Canada Y. M 
o ° Ferrisburg, New York Y. M. 
“ ‘Western, North Carolina Y. M. 
Lost Creek. = ” 
““ Damascus, Ohio Y. M. 
= Miami, Indiana Y. M. 
™ “ Walnut Ridge, Indiana Y. M. 
” * White Lick, Western Y.M. 


“ “ 


3 “Vermilion, Western Y. M. 
o “ Salem, Iowa Y. M 
. “Lynn Grove, Iowa Y, M. 
“ Bear Creek, « “ 

54 13th, Concord, Philadelphia Y. M. 
2 14th, Saratoga, New York Y. M. 
” 15th, Butternuts, -. F 
m “ Salem, Philadelphia Y. M. 
“ 16th, Cain, > . 
* 17th, Contentnea, N. Carolina Y. M. 
_ “  Friendsville, N. Carolina Y. M. 
“ “* Short Creek, Ohio Y. M. 

West Branch, Indiana Y. M. 
. Bloomingdale, Western Y. M. 
. “ Fairfield, ” = 
” ? Pleasant Plain, Iowa Y. M. 
. “  Ackworth, Ps _ 
- 22d, Bucks, Philadelphia Y M. 
” 23d, Western, Philadelphia Y. M. 
24h, Yonge Street, Canada Y. M. 

“ Southern, N. Carolina Y. M 
Eastern, " 7 

“ New Gardcu, Indiana Y. M. 

- Thorntown, Western Y. M, 
Oskaloosa, lowa Y.M 
Bangor, “ “ 

“ Springdale, Kansas Y. M. 

27th, Burlington, Philadelphia Y. M. 
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detail, but passing over in silence the proposal respect. 
ing the appointment of Governors, and proposing, in. 
stead of an international commission, a local elective 
commission, presided over by an Ottoman functionary, 
He suggested that the settlement of questions relating 
to Servia and Montenegro be reserved for later de. 
cision. Lord Salisbury then declared that the Porie 
having refused the chief guarantees demanded by the 
powers, there was no longer any common basis for dis- 
cussion, and the conference must be considered at an 
end. Gen. Ignatieff, the Russian plenipotentiary, also 
declared the Porte’s proposals unacceptable, and said 
that if the Porte should disregard the armistice, or 
take action hostile to Servia or Montenegro, or subject 
| its Christian subjects to any hardships, Europe would 
| treat such proceedings as provocation, and would con. 
sider what course to adopt. The conference then 
broke up finally. The plenipotentiaries afterward 
signed the final protocol of the conference. The am. 
| bassadors of the various powers requested audience of 
the Sultan for the purpose of taking leave, and on the 
22nd, they visited the Grand Vizier and the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to present their Charges-d’ affaires, 
who will remain to represent the different powers. A 
special despatch from Berlin to the London 7imes said 
| that although the ambassadors leave Constantinople, 
the Porte will not immediately recall its ambassadors 
from the European capitals; and one from Vienna as- 
| serted that no apprehension appeared to be felt of an 





immediate collision, but that Turkey through her am- 
| bassadors had already expressed the hope that the fail- 
| ure of the conference might not altogether terminate 
| negotiations 
| Concress—The House on the 17th adopted 
|a resolution directing that the members of the 
Louisiana Returning Board be arrested and brought 
before the House to answer for contempt, in declining 
| to produce certain papers before the investigating com- 
| mittee in New Orleans. 
| The joint committee to arrange the counting of the 
electoral vote made a report on the 18th, signed by 
| all of the committee except Senator Morton, and ac- 
|companied by a bill, which provides that the two 
Houses shall meet on the Ist prox., the President of 
the Senate presiding. Two tellers for each House 
shall be previously appointed, to whom the certificates 
| shall be handed as opened by the President, the open- 
| img to be in alphabetical order. The tellers having 
read the certificates aloud, shall make a list of votes 
|as given therein, and these having been counted, the 
| result shall be delivered to the President of the Senate 
|and announced by him. When there shall be only 
}one return from a State, the President shall call for 


ForREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices to the objections if an_, which must be made in writing and 


24th inst. have been received. 


| Signed by at least one Senator and one Representative. 


Tue Eastern DirFicutty.—The Turkish Grand | The Houses must separate, and each consider the ob- 















Council, on the 18th, after an animated debate, unani- | jection, and no vote from a State with but one retum 
mously rejected the last proposals of the European | shall be rejected except by the affirmative vote of both 
powers, as contrary to the dignity, integrity and inde- | Houses. When more than one professed return has 
pendence of the Turkish Empire. It is reported that | been received, such papers shall be read, and then 
Midhat Pasha, the Grand Vizier, while holding up to | submitted to a commission composed of five members 
view the evils of war, and pointing out the difficulties lof each House,, previousiy appointed by viva voce 
concerning funds, alliances, &c.,with which Turkey must vote, and five Judges oi the Supreme Court, four of 
contend, inveighed against the interference of the | whom are designated and are to select the fifth. This 
powers as unjustifiable and offensive to Turkish inde-| commission shall decide which is the true and lawful 
pendence. ‘The Marquis of Salisbury had previously | electoral vote of the State; the decision to be in writ 
had an interview with the Sultan, and it is said, | ing, stating only the on thereof, and signed by 
strongly urged his acceptance of the modified proposals | those agreeing in it. e counting shall then proceed 
of the powers; but the Sultan maintained his previous | in conformity with it, unless upon objection made i 
objection on the ground that the Turkish constitution | writing by at least five members of each House, the 
did not allow him to yield to the demands of the pow- | two Houses voting separately shall concur in ordering 
ers, although he did not give a decided reply. otherwise, in which case such order shall gover. 


On the 2oth, the conference again met, when Savfet This act shall not be held to impair any right now ¢t 
Pasha read a note saying that the Porte might come to | isting to question by proceeding in the courts the right 
of the person declared elected. 


an understanding with the powers on some points of 





